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The Social Events of the Biennial 
Council 


JOSEPHINE FITZGERALD HUSTON 


A ACCOUNT of the gala affairs enjoyed by 
those attending the Ninth Biennial Coun- 
dl at Dixville Notch, New Hampshire, gives 
proof that New England was a Merrie New 
England and that the welcome extended to the 
Pi Lambda Thetans was indeed a gracious one. 

It was not long after the delegates arrived 
by train and automobile at The Balsams on 
August twenty-fifth until they gathered in the 
spacious hotel lobby for the opening reception. 
Members from five of the eastern chapters, Eta, 
Rho, Chi, Alpha Theta, and New York Alum- 
nz were the hostesses for this occasion. There 
the keynote of friendliness and welcome was 
set as delegates from east, west, north and cen- 
tral states met old friends and began new friend- 
ships. For many it was the happy opportunity of 
meeting for the first time our National Presi- 
dent, Miss Bess Goodykoontz, who graced the 
head of the receiving line. Other national offi- 
tets, with Miss Dobbs and Miss Foulke, made 
up the line with Miss Mildred Jantzen of Eta 
doing the honors at the head. 

Such cloaks of shyness and modesty about 
chapter affairs as might have been evident at the 
feception were cast aside that same evening as 
the Brag Night Supper progressed course by 
Course. Under the guidance of Miss Mary 
Harden of Alpha Epsilon, each delegate was 
alled upon to tell about her chapter. Miss 
Harden, having foreseen that some would have 
an endless list of achievements about which they 


could brag, had wisely provided herself with a 
bell with which to limit the boasting recitals. 
These “brag accounts” were many and varied. 
Some found they could boast of dinners held 
with Phi Delta Kappans, and others knew both 
stanzas of the “Song of Service.” Still others 
told with honest pride of the national officers and 
distinguished members which their chapters 
could claim or of their professional advance- 
ment in the way of scholarships and service pro- 
grams. 

Whatever may be said of the apprehension or 
joy with which each delegate faced her turn to 
brag, it was an effective way to begin the Ninth 
Biennial Council. The soul-searching examina- 
tion and appraisal of what one’s chapter had 
done prepared the delegate to seek for all guid- 
ance and inspiration which the Council could 
give at its round tables and business sessions. 
Alpha Eta and Rho chapters were hostesses at 
this Brag Dinner. The Harvard chapter provided 
each one with a block print calendar showing 
the spire of the new chapel on the Harvard 
campus. 

Many times on Monday the members of Beta 
and Mu chapters were observed holding serious 
conferences and running hurried errands. That 
evening the results of their efforts were evident 
when the delegates met at the Country Club for 
the White Mountain Dinner. There the interior 
of the club house was transformed into a wood- 
land scene of fragrant balsam boughs. Sugges- 
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tive, also, of the beautiful New England scenery 
were the birch bark canoe centerpieces and the 
balsam needle pillows presented to each guest. 

The happy informality of the setting and 
program and the beauty of the mountain sunset 
put the diners in singing mood. Rousing camp 
fire songs, sentimental ballads, and spontaneous 
compositions honoring the national officers kept 
the rafters of the club house ringing. Before 
the evening closed, the rollicking mood shifted 
to one of pride and appreciation of the frater- 
nity. Delta chapter had generously provided each 
delegate with a blue bound copy of the Pi 
Lambda Theta songs—a gift from Delta to each 
chapter. The joy of owning such a copy called 
for the singing of each song in the prized col- 
lection. 

Rho and Eta chapters were again hostesses 
when a successful out-of-door dinner was held 
on the shores of Lake Gloriette. Sizzling steaks, 
broiled corn and other aristocrats of picnic fare 
were prepared on an outdoor grill. Since a picnic 
is built around food and fire, one must mention 
the popcorn, the maple sugar souvenirs, and the 
huge camp fire. Added to these is the pleasant 
memory of the singing provided by one of the 
hotel entertainers as he sang from a gondola 
out on the lake. 

Who could give an adequate account of the 
last dinner when the inspiration of the three 
days of Council was combined with the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of Pi Lambda 
Theta to make the event one of rare delight? The 
Silver Jubilee Banquet was one of the most beau- 
tifully staged dinners in the lifetime of Pi 
Lambda Theta. The ballroom at The Balsams was 
made over into a garden scene of silvery pools 
banked with flowers. Soft moonlight eitects 
flooded the tables where silvered candles caught 
the gleam of individual crystal bowls filled with 
roses and of blue and silver place cards. Under a 
floodlight in the center of the room stood a 
masterpiece of a birthday cake gleaming with its 
twenty-five candles. 

Miss Chapin as presiding officer made the oc- 
casion such as spoken of by Milton—‘‘They eat, 
they drink, and in communion sweet quaff im- 


mortality and joy.’’ At an appropriate time two 
of the delegates participated in an effective 
candle lighting ceremony honoring the seven 
original chapters and the women whose efforts 
resulted in national organization. Then through 
the dramatization, ‘Pi Lambda Theta in Rey. 
erie,’ the first days of the fraternity were 
brought back into the present. Ella Victoria 
Dobbs told in an intimate way of the patient, 
far-seeing proceedings which led to the creation 
of the national fraternity. She drew verbal pic- 
tures of such steps as selecting a name and choos- 
ing the key, which made each member present 
realize more fully what Pi Lambda Theta as an 
organization stands for and the responsibilities 
which rest upon each member. 

Miss Katharine Foulke, another founder, pre- 
sented to the fraternity a birthday gift of two 
brass candelabra which had been used in the 
candle lighting ceremony. At the close of the 
dinner, under the label of “some pieces of Amer- 
ican crockery,” a Chelsea tea set was presented to 
Miss Goodykoontz. This gift was a token of 
appreciation and best wishes from the chapters 
to Miss Goodykoontz, whose winning personal- 
ity had made so effective and enjoyable the busi- 
ness and social events of the Ninth Biennial 
Council. 

In addition to these more formal social events 
a great many informal ones might also be te- 
corded, Perhaps the most helpful experiences 
which delegates have at Biennial Council are the 
opportunities afforded them to meet each other 
and talk very unofficially about mutual problems 
and their possible solutions. Groups of delegates 
arose early of mornings to get brisk road exer- 
cise before settling into chairs for the business 
sessions of the day. A few hardy Amazons went 
into Lake Gloriette, but chattering teeth must 
have precluded spontaneous conversation. Auto- 
mobile trips of brief duration were sandwiched 
in, and some golf and horseback riding were 
indulged in by unofficial members of the party, 
whose presence at all business sessions was not 
required. Everyone agreed that the setting of the 
Ninth Biennial Council was ideal both indoors 
and out. 
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President’s Report to the Biennial 
Council 


BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


HE NATIONAL constitution of Pi Lambda 
T theta vests the government of the associa- 
tion in the National Executive Committee and 
the national officers and such additional agen- 
cies as may be created by the National Council 
and the chapters. The administration of a na- 
tional association of some 50 scattered, inde- 
pendent but federated, educational organizations 
with a total membership of approximately 
10,000 persons is no small responsibility. It in- 
volves (1) such activities as are expressly as- 
signed to the Executive Committee in the con- 
stitution and by-laws, (2) the responsibilities 
referred by the successive National Councils, 
(3) attention to the specific inquiries or re- 
quests for official action submitted by chapter 
officers, and (4) investigating and recommend- 
ing to the National Council such matters as per- 
tain to the welfare of the fraternity. May I say 
briefly that the National Executive Committee 
has within the limits of time and distance per- 
formed these functions during the past bien- 
nium to the best of its collective judgment and 
ability. 

The reports of national officers to which you 
have just listened and others which will be made 
at appropriate times during our Council meet- 
ings represent sincere attempts to report back 
to this executive body on the respective assign- 
ments of the organization’s activities, so that 
this Council may in turn review them and may 
counsel with the Executive Committee on the 
fraternity’s next objective. If I am not mistaken, 
you are thinking that with national officers as 
competent as ours are and as generous with their 
time and talents as they are, there is little left 
for a president to do but to “view with pride.” 
That I think we may do together for a short 
while. 


GROWTH OF THE FRATERNITY 
During the biennium, an exceedingly difficult 
one financially both for schools of education and 


education students, the membership has in- 
creased steadily. In 1933-34 we received 644 
new members; in 1934-35 there were 799, mak- 
ing a total of 1,443 for the biennium. This com- 
pares favorably with the increases of 1,462 and 
1,468 for the eighth and seventh bienniums re- 
spectively. Reports from chapters affirm the high 
quality of their new initiates and give assurance 
that the basis of selection is still highly dis- 
criminating as the original purposes of the fra- 
ternity intended. 

Furthermore, four new chapters send dele- 
gates for the first time to meet with this National 
Council. In order of installation they are Alpha 
Theta Chapter at George Washington Univer- 
sity, Alpha Iota Chapter at Claremont College, 
Chicago Alumnz Chapter, and Northern Cali- 
fornia Alumnz Chapter. One other chapter, 
Northern Indiana Alumnz at South Bend, In- 
diana, has been approved unanimously by the 
National Executive Committee and will have 
its installation early in the fall. All these groups 
represent, in the opinion of the Executive Com- 
mittee, worthy additions to our roll of chapters. 
Each was recommended on the basis of its hav- 
ing achieved a healthy status as an organization 
locally and of having rendered and giving prom- 
ise of continuing a high quality of educational 
service. There is reason, I think, to be proud 
of these new chapters. 


CHAPTER BUSINESS 


As to the conduct of chapter business, evi- 
dence comes to the National Executive Com- 
mittee in three specific ways: first, through each 
chapter’s record of compliance with official du- 
ties as outlined on the annual calendar of chap- 
ter duties; second, through the annual report 
due from each chapter in May of each year; and 
third, through the official visits made to chap- 
ters. The record of compliance with official 
duties outlined in the annual calendar is on ex- 
hibit so that delegates may examine both their 
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own records and the methods used by the Execu- 
tive committee to keep in touch with the details 
and difficulties of chapter business. It is a good 
record for the biennium, showing perfect rec- 
ords for many chapters and seriously incomplete 
ones for only a few. 

Annual reports received from all chapters 
give evidence of efficient business management 
in the chapters. The records appear to be well 
kept and accessible; the reporting officers have 
in many cases described in detail the improve- 
ments instituted in the conduct of chapter busi- 
ness as well as the difficulties and needs for 
adjustment. Time is arranged during this meet- 
ing for discussion of the most serious problems. 

During the biennium official visits were made 
to all of the chapters but Alpha Gamma, Alpha 
Eta, and Dayton Alumnz, with which arrange- 
ment of dates proved impossible. They will be 
on the calendar for early visits this next year. 
Twenty-three of the chapter visits were made 
by the president, sixteen by other members of 
the National Executive Committee, and two by 
prominent members of Pi Lambda Theta who 
could make the visits more advantageously or 
economically 'than could any of the national offi- 
cers. Reports on file show that for the most part 
visitors found chapter business in good condi- 
tion and chapter officials eager for conference 
with someone representing the national organi- 
zation. 

To the National Executive Committee these 
official visits represent one of the most perplex- 
ing problems. They are usually short, frequently 
combined with some other duty of the visitor so 
as to save expense, almost always the occasion 
of pleasant entertainment by the local group. It 
seems clear that the intention of the by-laws 
was for the official visits to be inspectional in 
character. Preceding executive committees which 


drafted the plans for visits seem to have thought. 


of them as opportunities for representatives of 
the national organization, the local chapters, and 
local school officials to get together to discuss 
their mutual aims and problems. Annual reports 
from chapters frequently urge visits of national 
officers as a means of securing publicity for the 
local chapter, its activities, and its national con- 
nections. Although this viewpoint is flattering, 


the divergence of opinion and practice in the 
matter of visits leaves this National Executive 
Committee in need of advice from the National 
Council for its future course. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


As for the behavior of the Executive Com. 
mittee since last the Council met, I think I need 
not assure you that it has worked conscientious. 
ly. The Committee met last year for four days, 
reviewed the last year’s work, and planned for 
the new. The national officers have, individually 
or collectively, cooperated in a program for the 
conservation of education; reviewed and revised 
the procedure for the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fel- 
lowship; reviewed key prices and revised con- 
tract agreements; completed affiliation of Pi 
Lambda Theta with the World Federation of 
Education Associations and the Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Association, and arranged representa- 
tion within the past year at a meeting of each, 
one at Oxford and one at Honolulu; distributed 
program suggestions each fall; made progress 
on a history of Pi Lambda Theta; revised and 
distributed the Handbook; prepared and dis- 
tributed a Book of Rituals; prepared and dis- 
tributed a set of suggestions for chapter news 
letters; instituted a committee for assistance to 
chapters in revising constitutions; arranged for 
social meetings of Pi Lambda Theta at two meet- 
ings of the National Education Association and 
two meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence; instituted changes in the JOURNAL'S 
form and content; placed copies of the JOURNAL 
in educational libraries throughout the country. 
All of these activities have been or will be re- 
ported to you in detail. 

With pride in the organization's achievements 
not only during the last few years but over the 
first quarter of a century of its existence, sup- 
pose we soberly consider some of its present 
problems. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF THE FRATERNITY 

One of these is a perennial problem which 
shows the approximate size of the chapter mem- 
bership as school starts in the fall. Three college 
chapters started last fall with fewer than 10 mem- 
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bers; 9 others had a membership of fewer than 
20. Others had membership ranging from 20 
to 244 at the beginning of the year. It is the 
chapters having fewer than 10 members which 
face a particularly serious problem. They have 
barely enough members to conduct chapter busi- 
ness. The responsibilities of carrying on meet- 
ings and at the same time recruiting new mem- 
bers frequently seem to be practically impos- 
sible. 

There are several reasons for this situation. 
Sometimes it is a small school of education, few 
graduate students, the presence of many other 
campus Organizations, difficulty in securing 
scholarship records in the spring of the year, 
or peculiar local regulations. Whatever the cause, 
it is evident that some way needs to be found 
to provide for a healthy nucleus each fall, if the 
respective chapters are not to be compelled to 
spend too much of their energy and too much 
of the year regaining their strength. Some chap- 
ters have been able to correct this by examining 
more closely the eligibility of juniors and grad- 
uate students who are to remain, of securing 
some women faculty members who retain their 
active interest, and of securing grades of eli- 
gibles in May and initiating then the juniors who 
are to return. In some schools the only diffi- 
culty appears to be that students may not take 
their practice teaching until the senior year. 
It may prove desirable to invite students who are 
eligible in every other respect to a sort of guest 
or probationary membership, so that they will 
have at least the year of close association before 
they graduate and leave, and the chapter will 
have the benefit of their interest and attendance 
at programs if not at business meetings. 

A second problem becomes evident from a 
study of the make-up of our college chapters’ 
membership. In May 1935, 25 percent of the 
members of college chapters were undergradu- 
ates, presumably seniors about to graduate, to- 
gether with a very few precocious juniors who 
Would return in the fall. Many of this group of 
349 undergraduate members were initiated since 
January, and therefore were active members a 
very short time. The bulk of the membership— 
75 percent—included graduate students, faculty 
members, and members no longer taking col- 


lege work but interested in maintaining thei 
membership. In other words, we must now plan 
our programs, our service activities, and our 
national organization plans with the thought 
clearly in mind that three-fourths of the active 
members in college chapters are mature wom- 
en, experienced in education, and that only a 
quarter of them are newly entering the profes- 
sion. It seems probable that if this proportion 
continues college chapters will assume increas- 
ingly important roles in college and especially 
school of education activities. 

As for alumnz chapters, they too have mem- 
bership problems, but different ones. In most 
cases they start the year with good-sized groups. 
Usually they do not grow rapidly if indeed they 
increase at all. This past year half of them in- 
creased their total membership during the year; 
half did not. Of the 12 which received some 
new members, 5 received them all from one 
college chapter, 3 from two college chapters, 
and 1 (New York Alumnz) from five differ- 
ent chapters. When we remember that most of 
our alumnz chapters are now in large popula- 
tion centers, it is encouraging to note the prog- 
ress these chapters make in becoming cosmo- 
politan in character, including Pi Lambda 
Thetas from many college chapters, and thereby 
widening their spheres of interest and influence. 

One final problem is present in the steady in- 
crease and distribution of our membership all 
over the country. We can think back to the be- 
ginning of the organization when all Pi Lambda 
Thetas were active members of college chapters. 
Most of the objectives and working programs 
of the organization were planned for that situa- 
tion. Then members graduated and left their 
campuses, and as the years went by the propor- 
tion of Pi Lambda Thetas not associated with 
college chapters increased. Now approximately 
20 per cent of our active members are in alumnz 
chapters, and 8,000 of the total 10,000 members 
are not active in any chapter. The question is, 
what changes or extension of our Pi Lambda 
Theta activities should be made to see that these 
members not in college chapters may “maintain 
an abiding interest in educational affairs,” as 
the constitution states one of our purposes. Can 
we, and should we, plan study programs and 
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service programs in line with their more mature 
interests, commensurate with their educational 
experience, and potentially useful in their own 
communities? The Executive Committee needs 
counsel on this problem. 

These certainly are not all of our problems, 
but they serve to define four of them: (1) se- 
curing strong college groups for beginning the 


school year; (2) planning programs for col. 
lege groups which tend steadily toward grad. 
uate status as the average; (3) encouraging 
growth in and of alumnz chapters; and (4) 
projecting challenging activities for alumng 
chapters. We may not solve them all, but this 
National Council will take a long step forward 
if it makes a beginning on some of them. 


Changes in Journal Policy 


i yor POPULAR demand for an enlarged fra- 
ternity publication and one which will be- 
come increasingly important professionally to 
women in education was reflected in many ways 
at the recent Biennial Council. The Managing 
Editor, Mrs. Genevieve Knight Bixler, first vice- 
president, reported to the Executive Committee 
on the administration of the JoURNAL during 
the past biennium, and made certain recommen- 
dations regarding future policy which were 
heartily endorsed by the entire committee. These 
recommendations were accordingly incorporated 
in the Managing Editor’s report to the larger 
official body, and by it adopted. 

Delegates and national officers alike favored 
the development of the JoURNAL into a more 
significant educational periodical, but it was clear 
to all that the national treasury was distinctly 
restricted, with increasing costs and a growing 
mailing list, as long as the existing financial 
arrangement continued. Accordingly, it has been 
determined that following the issuance of the 
October number to the present mailing list, 
further numbers of the JouRNAL will go only 
to the following: 

1. All national life members of the fraternity 
either fully paid or paying. 

2. Members who have paid active assess- 
ments to the national treasury within the past 
year either through college or alumnz chapters. 

3. Members who have been received into the 
fraternity within the year either through organi- 
zation of new chapters or initiation into any 


groups. 

4, All others who pay the JOURNAL subsctip- 
tion fee of one dollar to the national treasurer, 

5. A selected number of libraries of education 
in leading colleges and universities. 

In a further effort wisely to provide for fra 
ternity publications in the future, another signif- 
cant decision was recommended by the Executive 
Committee at the suggestion of the retiring 
treasurer, Dr. Elinor J. Barnes, and adopted by 
the Council. This decision relates to the fund 
which has been accumulating for some years 
from national life membership subscriptions. 
The existing fund and all further contributions 
to it will be halved, one portion to be considered 
as endowment for the JOURNAL and other pub- 
lications. The income from this fund is not now 
sufficient of itself to finance any ambitious ex- 
pansion but will augment considerably certain 
other funds available for this purpose. It is con 
fidently expected that this and the plan now m- 
turing for the use of the other half of the life 
membership fund (See article on Loan Project) 
will prove so popular that a great increase in life 
memberships will result. 

The JouRNAL subscription price of one dollar 
should be sent to the new national treasurer of 
the fraternity, Miss Mata V. Bear, 911 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Executive Committee appointed Ms. 
Genevieve Knight Bixler editor of the JOURNAL 
for the next biennium, with discretion to choose 
an advisory committee or an editorial board. 
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The New National Officers 


EW MEMBERS of the national executive 
N committee, following the election at the 
Biennial Council, are Dr. Beulah Clark Van 
Wagenen, second vice-president, Mata V. Bear, 
treasurer, and Shannon Pettinger, member at 
large. All of these women have had experience 
as presidents of their chapters and bring much 
valuable professional background in other re- 
spects to their new responsibilities. 

Dr. Van Wagenen is a native of Ohio. She re- 
ceived the Bachelor's degree from Muskingum 
College, the Master’s from Ohio State University, 
and that of Doctor of Philosophy from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Her major fields 
were student personnel, college administration, 
and psychology. Her teaching experience has 
been in several states and on practically all of 
the levels of education. Dr. Van Wagenen was 
president of Nu chapter during her sojourn at 
Ohio State University and during the past two 
years, in which she has built up a private prac- 
tice as consulting psychologist in New York 
City, she has been the president of the New 
York Alumnz chapter. She has assisted in sev- 
eral surveys, among them the Survey of Higher 
Education for the United Lutheran Church in 
America. As the school year begins the Van 
Wagenen address becomes Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia. 

Mata V. Bear received the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Philosophy and Master of Arts from the 
University of Chicago where she became a mem- 
ber of Lambda chapter and assumed her share 
of responsibility for chapter administration. She 


has been a teacher of English in the elementary 
grades of the St. Louis school system but is 
now an assistant in research in the Division of 
Tests and Measurements of the St. Louis schools. 
Miss Bear was president of the St. Louis Alum- 
nz chapter last year. She is a successful author, 
with several co-authors, of the Daily Life Lan- 
guage Series and Directed Language Practice 
published by Ginn and Company in 1934. 

Shannon Pettinger is a graduate of the Ore- 
gon Normal School and the University of Ore- 
gon, and received the Master’s degree at Colum- 
bia University. She was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa as well as Pi Lambda Theta at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. For the past two years she has 
served the Portland Alumnz chapter as presi- 
dent, and from that group she came as delegate 
to the Biennial Council in Chicago in 1933. She 
is a teacher of English in the Lincoln High 
School of Portland. Her assistance in several edu- 
cational endeavors has been valuable. For two 
years she was joint editor of the Portland High 
School Teacher’s Bulletin, and she has been their 
delegate at meetings of the National Education 
Association. 

Retiring national officers, Alice C. Chapin of 
the Los Angeles public schools, Dr. Elinor J. 
Barnes of Beaver College for Women at Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania, and Eva L. Pring, of the 
Latin department of the Bloomington, Indiana 
High School were acclaimed for their valuable 
services, and resolutions of appreciation for their 
services were recorded by the Council with 
great enthusiasm. 

















The Problem and Methods of the Study 
on Needed Research 


HELEN E. DAVIS 


— Pi Lambda Theta was confronted with 
the question of using to better advantage 
than hitherto the annual research grants avail- 
able from the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship, 
this particular study was initiated with the ob- 
ject of developing a list of research projects 
bearing on the general area of women’s profes- 
sional interests in education, with special em- 
phasis on the question as to why advancement 
to the top of the profession was not more 
prevalent among women than it is. 

In order to determine, at least in broad out- 
line, what has been done already in this respect 
and what relevant research is furthermore under 
way, a brief sample survey (660 titles) was 
made on the basis of materials on hand at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and the New 
York Public Library. The valuable files of Pro- 
fessor Carter Alexander, of Teachers College, 
were made available for this purpose as well as 
the regular library catalogue, the various bibliog- 
raphies on reference, and the folders of unfiled 
materials. 

While the sample survey is in no sense offered 


as a complete analysis, it is felt that virtually 
all of the significant studies bearing directly on 
women’s professional problems have probably 
been uncovered, and that the remaining items 
(the bulk of the survey) indicate the major 
trends that vocational research has followed 
hitherto and is likely to follow in the immediate 
future. The first conclusion is suggested by the 
fact that relatively few, and generally the same 
studies of women’s problems, turned up in the 
materials consulted; the second received inter- 
esting corroboration from the independent work 
of another investigator in much the same field, 
and from comparing results with the published 
lists of graduate theses in education at Teachers 
College and the University of California. 
Having thus reasonably determined the prob- 
able drift of research in the field of Pi Lambda 
Theta’s immediate concern, the problems re- 
mained of locating the major omissions and sug- 
gesting a list of possible studies to cover them, 
The several steps in this procedure, together 
with a ‘‘map of needed research,” will be pre- 
sented in an early issue of THE JOURNAL. 


A History of Pi Lambda Theta 


fr. THE occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
Banquet, celebrating the twenty-fifth year 
since the beginnings of Pi Lambda Theta, a his- 
tory of the fraternity, attractively bound in blue, 
was presented to each guest. This history has 
been in the process of being compiled for more 
than two years. It has been in the hands of a 
committee consisting of Mrs. Kathryn McGuire 
Williams, National Keeper of Records, chair- 
man, Frances Dearborn, Ella Victoria Dobbs, 
Katharine Foulke, Bess Goodykoontz (ex- 
officio), Mrs. Elizabeth Nardin, and F. Louise 
Nardin. 
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The assistance of Dr. F. Louise Nardin has 
been especially appreciated because she fe 
ceived the materials composed by other mem- 
bers of the committee and fused them into 4 
synthesis worthy of the subject. The product is 
valuable especially to members, but also to others 
interested in the development of organizations 
such as this. Copies may be obtained by writing 
to the Keeper of Records, Mrs. Kathryn Mce- 
Guire Williams, Morrill Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York, and paying fifty cents, 
but if ten or more copies are desired, the cost 
will be only thirty-five cents apiece. 
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A Loan Project for Pi Lambda Theta 


HE BIENNIAL Councit of Pi Lambda 
Theta, meeting in late August at “The Bal- 
sams” in New Hampshire, enthusiastically ap- 
proved the recommendation of the National 
Executive Committee as presented by Dr. Elinor 
J. Barnes, retiring treasurer, to establish a loan 
service for fraternity members. The fund which 
will become available for such use is one-half of 
the total which has accumulated from life mem- 
berships over a period of years, the other one- 
half being by action set aside to endow an in- 
come for publications. 
Certain important administrative details re- 
main to be completed, after which chapter offi- 
cers and others will receive formal notice of the 


beginning of the project. In general it may be 
said that a finance committee will aid the na- 
tional executive committee in the administration 
of the project, and that applications for loans 
will come through the officers of the chapter 
with which applicants are affiliated. A subse- 
quent issue of the JoURNAL will print the de- 
tails of the plan and further information may 
be obtained, when available, from chapter presi- 
dents or local officers assigned to the project by 
chapter presidents. 

Much interest attaches to loan funds in gen- 
eral, and many people in addition to Pi Lambda 
Theta members will study the inception and 
progress of this plan. 


News of National Note 


A THE MEETING of the National Education 
Association in Denver this summer, Agnes 
Samuelson was elected president for the coming 
yeat. Miss Samuelson is one of its products to 
which Iowa points with pride. She received both 
Bachelor's and Master's degrees from its state 
university where she was elected to Pi Lambda 
Theta and Phi Beta Kappa. She has had teach- 
ing experience on all of the levels of education, 
and has for several years been State Superintend- 
eat of Public Instruction for Iowa. So univer- 
sally is her value recognized throughout the 
state that it transcends politics, and rival candi- 
dates for this office do not appear. Pi Lambda 
Thetans who have personal acquaintance with 
Miss Samuelson well understand why increasing 
responsibilities come to her. 

On June seventeenth the New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy upon 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education and National President of Pi 
lambda Theta. 

Dr. Helen Reynolds of Seattle, for some years 
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an honorary member of Pi Lambda Theta, is the 
new president of the Council of Childhood Edu- 
cation. 

From several centers about the country where 
state and regional meetings of educational 
groups are being held this fall, comes word of 
special gatherings of Pi Lambda Theta mem- 
bers. Such opportunities for stimulating contacts 
are particularly appropriate, and aid greatly in 
keeping the more isolated members in touch 
with the activities of the national organization. 
For the less densely populated areas, such meet- 
ings must for a long time take the place of well 
organized alumnz groups. The national execu- 
tive committee has recently made a special grant 
looking toward the further encouragement of 
such meetings. 

Plans are already maturing for the mid-year 
banquet annually held at the time of the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence. This 
year the location will be St. Louis, and the gen- 
eral chairman in charge will be Miss Mata V. 
Bear, 911 Locust Street, St. Louis. See the next 
number of the JOURNAL for complete details. 











Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards 


ARKED PROGRESS has been made during the 
M past year by the cooperative committee 
representing the six regional associations of col- 
leges and secondary schools of the United States, 
organized in 1933, which is attempting to de- 
velop improvements in the methods and stand- 
ards of accreditation for the secondary schools 
of the country. 

Substantial financial support has been secured 
from one of the national educational founda- 
tions ; a central office has been opened in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in association with the American 
Council on Education; the Executive Committee 
of the study recently devoted a week of meet- 
ings and intensive study to the problems in- 
volved ; and over two thousand research studies 
in secondary education have been abstracted to 
secure a sound basis for improved standards. 

The Washington headquarters, opened in Sep- 
tember, are in charge of Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, 
who has been granted leave of absence from his 
work as Professor of Education at Stanford Uni- 
versity to act as Coordinator of Research for the 
national study. He will be assisted by Dr. M. L. 
Alstetter of George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. 

A General Committee of twenty-one mem- 
bers representing the six regional associations, 
with five advisory members, is in charge of the 
study. The Executive Committee consists of the 
following: New England Association: Jesse B. 
Davis, Boston University; Middle States Asso- 
ciation: E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Richard M. Gummere, Chairman, 
Committee on Admissions, Harvard University, 
(formerly headmaster of William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia) ; Southern Association: J. 
Henry Highsmith, North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Joseph Roemer, George 
Peabody College; North Central Association: 
George E. Carrothers, University of Michigan, 
and J. T. Giles, Wisconsin State Department of 
Education; Northwest Association: Henry M. 
Hart, Lewis and Clarke High School, Spokane; 
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Western Association: William M. Proctor, Stan. 
ford University. 

Over 2500 abstracts of significant research 
studies in the secondary education field have 
been made during the past year under the di- 
rection of the Executive Committee with the 
cooperation of fourteen specialists in several 
leading schools of education in different parts 
of the country. These abstracts have been used 
as the basis of tentative checklists of several 
hundred features judged to be characteristic of 
satisfactory or superior secondary schools. 

The research staff is now engaged in revision 
of the material which will be submitted before 
Christmas to two or three hundred secondary 
school principals and other leaders in the field 
of secondary education for criticism and sug- 
gestion. It is expected that before the year is 
over a body of material will be developed which 
will be sufficiently satisfactory to warrant experi 
mental try-out in several hundred representative 
secondary schools, both public and private, 
throughout the United States. 

It is not intended that uniform standards will 
be applied in all parts of the country, but that 
flexibility will be promoted not only in different 
sections but among different schools in the same 
state or section. Schools will not be expected to 
conform to any one pattern but will be encour 
aged to develop progressively better and better 
ways of attaining the objectives which they st 
for themselves. It is the earnest hope of the 
Committee to develop methods of identifying 
good secondary schools which will not only be 
more flexible than those now in use, but oné 
which will emphasize the quality of the educa 
tional process and the nature of the resultant 
product, rather than the machinery of the edt 
cational system, and which will be a constant 
stimulus to continual improvement. 

The General Committee of twenty-one wil 
hold a meeting the week preceding that of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association at St. Louis in Februafy: 
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Some Additional Program Suggestions’ 


Part I 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZING PANEL 
DISCUSSIONS 
The following suggestions are submitted to 
program committees for their consideration in 
developing panel discussions. 


I, Procedure in holding a panel 


1. Choose a topic. 

2. Arrange time and place of meeting. 

3. Select members. 

4, Write letter to each member, mentioning 
time and place of meeting, and giving a 
clean-cut statement of the topic under dis- 
cussion. 

5. Hold panel discussion under leadership of 
chairman. 


Il. Advantages of panel discussion 


1. An opportunity is offered for a greater 
number of persons to take a more active part in 
the consideration of important problems than is 
offered by having a single lecturer present a 
topic, with discussion from the floor. Increased 
participation in organized discussion means a 
larger number of people thinking to the point. 

2. Both individuals and groups are given an 
opportunity to clarify their thinking, reflect upon 
their findings, interpret their points of view, 
form tentative conclusions, and modify their 
philosophies of education and of life. 

3. The necessity for extemporaneous speaking 
is exceedingly valuable in aiding one to think 
quickly and accurately. In panel discussion it is 
necessary for the participants to speak to the 
point, and to speak at a time when the contribu- 
tion will further the discussion; in order to do 
this they must think clearly and quickly. 

4. The panel discussion acts as a broadening 


* Eprror’s Note: From numerous excellent sugges- 
tions for programs on timely topics, the Editor has 
selected parts of the recent reports of two committees 
of the fraternity. Although planned for chapter meet- 
ings, it is obvious that the suggestions will be invalu- 
able to many sorts of groups. 
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influence upon participants and the audience. 
Members of the panel represent differing points 
of view, and the audience thus has the benefit of 
a group opinion instead of a single opinion, as 
would be given by an individual lecturer. 

5. The informality of a panel group for the 
discussion of controversial questions often stim- 
ulates its members to take a vital interest in 
topics which previously have had little personal 
appeal. 

6. This type of discussion may bring into 
prominence constructive thinking being done 
by persons actively engaged in trying to solve 
problems in concrete situations. For example, the 
contributions of one who was trying in a given 
community to establish the validity of the func- 
tioning of the kindergarten in the school might 
be brought to light through a panel discussion. 


III. Organization of a panel for best results 


There are four main points that are vital to the 
success of a panel: 

1. A vital issue. 

2. Members interested in this issue. 

3. Immediate purpose. 

4. Effective leadership. 

The success of the panel will depend to a great 
extent upon the person designated to act as 
chairman. To be successful in panel discussion, 
a chairman must have certain very specific quali- 
fications, somewhat as follows: 

1. Knowledge of the Duties of a Chairman. 
The chairman calls the panel to order, states the 
questions with sub-topics, says that the panel 
will take up the questions in order stated, and 
calls for discussion of Question I. 

2. Thorough Familiarity with the Topic un- 
der Consideration. The chairman must have a 
broad and intelligent understanding of the ques- 
tion to be discussed. Although the person who is 
to direct the discussion must have a thorough 
acquaintance with the topic, he should be able to 
submerge his own point of view. He should also 
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have sufficient insight to sense the emergence of 
controversial issues which would divert the 
thinking from the main point, and he should be 
able to redirect the discussion into the proper 
channels. This means that in order to meet the 
situation the chairman should be able to restate 
the problem in terms of the main issue. 

3. Ability to Discuss with Economy of Time. 
To be successful in panel discussion, a chairman 
must know how to direct discussion with 
economy of time by keeping the members con- 
sistently to the point. By doing this the chair- 
man will have sufficient time at the end for 
summarizing discussion and for dealing with 
questions from the floor. 

4. Pronounced Ability in Summarizing the 
Main Points of the Discussion. Only thus will 
the main issues be clarified. 

5. Tact and Decisiveness in Limiting the Time 
of Questions from the Floor. This might be ac- 
complished partly through anticipating questions 
which are likely to be asked. In turning discus- 
sion over to members of the audience, the chair- 
man might suggest his own classification of 
questions and request the audience to follow this 
classification. For effective discussion and imme- 
diate answer the chairman might direct his ques- 
tions to the members of the panel who are best 
qualified to answer. 


IV. Selection of members 

Selection of the members of the panel (from 
eight to fifteen persons) may be by invitation 
from the president of the chapter, with the ap- 
proval of the program committee. The panel 
should include both theorists and practitioners in 
the field of the problem under discussion. 


V. Characteristics of a good panel 

If a panel is to be interesting and helpful to 
the listener, it should provide for: 

1. A membership representing varied outlooks 
and points of view. 

2. Balanced argumentation through having 
participants equally well qualified to present 
their individual opinions. 


3. Stimulating questions. 
4. Help in clarifying issues. 
5. Progress toward a definite goal. 


VI. Selection of topics 

The questions for discussion (see Topic I) 
should be subdivided into major items so tha 
discussion may move rapidly and keep to the 
point. 


VII. Preparation for panel discussion 


The best preparation for discussion on the 
part of members of the panel is clear thinking 
about the topic before the conference rather than 
calling a group meeting and conferring with one 
another. Any organized plan of preparation by 
the panel group may detract greatly from the 
spontaneity of discussion at the panel meeting. 
Panel discussion offers an opportunity for an 
interchange of ideas between persons who are 
vitally interested in the same problems, and 
therefore organized preparation would defeat 
the original purpose of the panel. In clarifying 
thinking previous to the panel meeting, evey 
member should think through his reactions to 
each specific question suggested by the topic. He 
should then test the results of this thinking 
against that of persons interested in the same 
problem who are not members of the panel. 


VIII. Summary of the panel discussion 


Many of the important points required for 
successful panel summary discussion appear ut- 
der “Organization of Panel for Best Results"— 
these have to do mostly with the ability of the 
chairman to direct discussion. It is important for 
the chairman to save ample time for the sum 
marty, to summarize main trends of thinking 
evident in the discussion, and to state clearly the 
conflicting opinions and arguments of each side. 

Committee: 

Mary HarbeEN, President of Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, Chairman 

BEATRICE J. HURLEY 

IRENE LEMON 
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Part II 
EDUCATING THE ECONOMIC 2. Difficulties in the way. 
ILLITERATES 3. Measures necessary to promote con- 
“Buying without information is economic sumer'’s interests. 


illiteracy.” 

The fact that from 85 to 90 per cent of the 15 
billions of dollars expended annually for family 
needs in the United States is spent by women 
dearly indicates where the need lies for con- 
sumer education, both among those who are al- 
ready buying and among those who can become 
better equipped to assume responsibilities. Be- 
cause of the federal interest this subject is deemed 
of importance to college and alumnz groups 
of women in Pi Lambda Theta. 


Program I. Education of the “consumer as buy- 
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er. 
A. General objectives—understanding of 
importance of buyer's place in competi- 
tive economy, importance of consumer 
buying, difficulties in intelligent selection 
of goods. 
B. specific objectives. 

1. When, where, how much to buy. 

2. What is available and where. 

3. What information to seek and what to 
avoid (major content of consumer edu- 
cation) . 

4. What to know about modern advertis- 
ing, selling methods, etc. 

5. How to obtain and interpret informa- 
tion on labels, grademarks and ratings. 

C. Consumer education in elementary and 
secondary schools. 
D. Relation of women to consumer education. 


The security, comfort, and leisure of families, 
as well as the cultural and material things of 
family living, are secured through intelligent 
consumption.—Frances Zuill. 


Program II. Responsibility of the consumer as a 
“community member.” 
The public interest is largely to be identified 
with the consumer's interest—Hazel Kyrk. 
A. Question to be decided—Who is the con- 
sumer, the producer ? 
B. Need of education on 
1. Consumer’s interests. 


a. Knowledge of pending legislation. 

b. Support of legislation by effective 
means. 

c. Insistence on education through 
schools, colleges, clubs, educational 
organizations, and extension pro- 
grams. 

d. Demand for research of value to 
consumer. 

e. Support and use of organizations 
working for consumer. 

C. Necessity for pressure-groups representing 
consumers. 


Programs III and IV. Specific buying problems. 
(Choose two) 
A. Foods 

1. Personal and family requirements. 

2. Seasonal variations in supplies and 
prices; local variations in stocks and 
prices. 

3. Quantities, sizes and containers. 

4. Qualities or grades. 

B. Drugs 
Some fundamental buying principles 
can be applied here: 

1. Consideration of needs, verification of 
values, consideration of qualities suited 
to specific needs. 

. Information from public and private 
sources; evaluation. 
. Dealing with reliable firms. 
. Comparison of prices. 
. Reading of label. 
osmetics 
A short general discussion could pre- 
cede division of the meeting into smaller 
groups whose purpose would be to evolve 
a list of points by which to test the pur- 
chase of cosmetics. 
D. Apparel 
1. Materials, fabrics, etc. (content, dura- 
bility, laundering effects, sizes). 
2. Ready-made goods. 
a. Materials. 
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b. Workmanship. 

c. Size and fit. 

d. Ease of cleaning, repairing, etc. 

e. Style and fashion. 

Consult Dr. Paul Nystrom’s check list 
of merchandise points on men’s shirts. 
(School of Business, Columbia Univer- 


sity.) 
3. Accessories. 
a. Materials and workmanship. 
b. Artistic quality or style. 
c. Appropriateness. 
d. Individuality. 


Program V. Advertising and the consumer. 


A. Means of advertising. 

B. Information, leading and misleading. 

C. Present lack of control of advertising. 

D. Possibilities of controlling advertising. 

The two opposing sides could be presented by 
a copy-writer and a teacher of advertising, in a 
debate if possible. 


REFERENCES 
General 


Agnew, P. G.: Standardization—a woman’s problem. 
Journal of A.A.U.W., Vol. XXIII, 1930, 183-86. 

Beard, Mary: America Through Women’s Eyes. Mac- 
millan, 1933. 

Branch, Mary S.: Women and Wealth. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934. 

Brindze, Ruth: How to Spend Money. Vanguard Press, 
1935. 

Chase, Stuart and Schlink, F. J.: Your Money's 
Worth: A Study in the Waste of the Consumer's 
Dollar (‘‘a plea for the use of available knowl- 
edge’). Macmillan, 1927. 

Coles, Jessie V.: Standardization of Consumers’ Goods 
—An Aid to Consumer-Buying. Ronald Press Co., 
1932. 

Cook, Rosamond: Problems of consumer-buying. Jowr- 
nal of Home Ec., Vol. XXI, Feb. 1929, 92-94. 

Kyrk, Hazel: A Theory of Consumption. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1923 (chaps. 8-11) Economic Problems 
of the Family. Harper and Bros., 1933 (chaps. 
19, 22, 23). 

Mcllwain, Knox: The large manufacturer as consumer 
—a contrast. Annals of American Acad. of Pol. 
and Soc. Sci., Vol. 173, May 1934, 53-59. 

Palmer, Dewey H. and Schlink, F. J.: Education and 
the consumer. Annals (see above), 188-97. 

Phillips, Velma: Evidence of Need of Education for 
Efficient Purchasing. Bur. of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ., 1931. 


Annals of American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 173, May 1934. Editor, Brainerd, 
J. G., The ultimate consumer: 
Kyrk, Hazel: Wastes in the consumer's dol- 
lar. 1825. 
Lynd, Robert S.: The consumer becomes a 
problem. 1-6. 


Means, Gardiner C.: The consumer and th 
new deal. 7-17. 

Better Buymanship. Series of 12 bulletins for 19% 
Household Finance Corp. 919 Michigan Ave, 
Chicago. 30 cents. Series for 1935, quarterly, 

Consumers’ Guide. Free bi-monthly from Consumey 
Counsel, Agric. Adj. Admin. Washington, DC 

Consumers’ Research Inc.: General Bulletin, Vol, | 
No. 2 (1932) and others. Washington, N.J. 

Supplement to the Sixteenth Annual Regional Cop. 
ference Reports of the North Atlantic, Southem 
Central, and Pacific Regions. Home Economig 
Education, 1934. Consumer Education. Office ¢ 
Educ., U. S. Dept. of Interior. 


Foods, Drugs, and Cosmetics 


Andres, Edward M.: History of food and drug legish 
tion in the United States. Journal of Home Eu. 
nomics, Vol. 27, No. 3, 137-42 (March 1935) 

Coles, Jessie V.: Standardization—(see above). Bib 
liography, 305-08. 

Doman, Leila M.: A Study of Variations in Retal 
Grocery Prices. College of Home Economics, Cor 
nell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Eskil, Ragna B.: The skin game, about the value of 
cosmetics. Forum, March 1934. 

Fish, Marion: Happenings in Legislation of the Pat 
Year of Interest to the Consumer Buyer. Ame. 
Home Economics Assn., 617 Mills Bldg., Wash 
ington, D.C. 

Harding, T. Swann: The consumer and the medicin 
cabinet. Journal of Home Economics, Vol. XX 
No. 7, 558-65 (July 1930). 

The Popular Practice of Fraud. Longmans, 
Green, 1935. 

Kallet, Arthur: Foods and drugs for the consume. 

Annals (see above). 25-34. 

Kallet, Arthur and Schlink, F. J.: 100,000,000 Guinu 
Pigs. Vanguard Press, 1932. 

Monroe, Day and Henry, Mary.: It Pays to Buy Food 
Wisely. College of Home Economics, Comel 
University. 

Palmer, Bissell B.: Paying Through the Teeth. Vx 
guard Press, 1935. 

Phillips, Bary C.: Skin Deep. Vanguard Press, 1934 

American Medical Association, Committee on Foods: 
General decisions; rules and regulations. Chicago. 
Bureau of Investigation of Journal of Ame. 
Med. Assoc.—Cosmetics and allied preparations. 

Better Buymanship: 1. Poultry, eggs, fresh fruits and 











vegetables. 

3. Canned fruits and vegetables. 

12. Cosmetics. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Food and Drugs Admin: 
Drugs: beneficial or deadly. 1933. 

Fake antiseptics and the law. Jan. 1930. 

Notices of judgment under the food and dmg 
act. 

Definitions and standards for food products- 
Service and Regulatory Announcements, No.2 
1931. 

U. S. Gov't Printing Office: Washing, cleaning, asd 
polishing materials. Circular of Bureau of S 
ards, No. 383. (See also Spec. Bull. 6, Nov. 
1932, Con. Research.) : 

Congressional Records, April 1-8, 1935. Senate dé 
cussions. 

Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee 
Commerce. U. S. Senate, 74th Congress, March? 
8, 9, 1935. 

Secure from Senator copy of bill S. 5, “Federal Food, 
Drugs, and Cosmetic Act.” 
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Clothing 

Mack, Pauline B.: Clothing and household goods for 
the consumer. Annals, 35-42. 

Better Buymanship: 4. Shoes and silk stockings. 8. 
Furs. 9. Wool clothing. 

New York Univ. Bureau of Business Research: Textile 
trade terms, 1922. : 

Sears, Roebuck and Co., Agricultural Foundation, Chi- 
cago: Hidden Values: What to Look for in Buy- 
ing Hose. ee . 

Coles, Jessie V.: Standardization—(see above). Bib- 
liography, 308-11. 


Advertising 

Handler, Milton: False and misleading advertising. 
Yale Law Journal, XX XIX (1929), 22-51. 

Warne, C. E.: Present-day advertising—the consumer's 
viewpoint. Annals, 70-79. 

Wilcox, Clair: Brand names, quality, and price. An- 
nals, 80-85. 

Economic Journal, Vol. XXXVIII (March 1928), 
16-37. Economic effects of advertisement. 

Printer’s Ink, Vol. CXXVII (June 5, 1924), 93-98. 
Barriers against dishonest advertising. 


Safeguards 

Agnew, P. G.: Movement for standards for consumer 
goods. Annals, 60-69. 

Eyres, Edith: Private organizations working for the 
consumer. Annals, 158-65. 

Briggs, Lyman J.: Services of the national Bureau 
of Standards to consumers. Annals, 153-57. 

Gannon, Frances F.: New York City’s Consumers 
Service. Annals, 144-45. 

Isaacs, Nathan: The consumer at law. Annals, 177-87. 

Kyrk, Hazel: The government and the consumer. Jour. 
of Home Ec. Vol. 27, No. 4, 201-06 (April 
1935). Reprints, 10c, Amer. Home Ec. Assoc., 
101 E. 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 

McConnell, D. W.: The Bureau of Standards and the 
ultimate consumer. Annals, 146-52. 

Schlink, F. J.: What the government does and might 
do for the consumer. Annals, 125-43. 

Warbasse, James Peter: Consumers’ cooperative meth- 
ods. Annals, 166-76. 

A.A.U.W. Committee on Consumer Interests: Scien- 
tific consumer purchasing (a study kit covering 
some recent developments in production and dis- 
tribution which affect the consumer). A.A.U.W., 
Wash., D.C. $1.25. 

Columbia Law Review, Vol. XXXII (1932), 720-36. 
Consumers’ protection under the federal Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: The inspection stamp as a 
guide to wholesome meat. Misc. Circular No. 63. 


EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


“To secure and maintain an abiding interest 
in educational affairs and through this interest 
to promote social progress.” 

The following divisions and subdivisions of- 
fer possibilities for lectures, group discussions, 
or panel discussions as different chapters may 
desire. In metropolitan communities and on col- 
lege campuses foreign students can be invited to 
attend and address the group or take part in 


discussions. Chapter members who have travelled 
or studied abroad can make valuable contribu- 
tions. References are given to aid in programs in 
which the whole group can participate. 


Program I. Nursery school education (choose one 
or a combination) 

A. Historical survey. 
B. United States. (It is possible to secure 
Professor Arnold Gesell’s films on the de- 
velopment of children. Address him, In- 
stitute of Human Relations, Yale Univer- 
sity.) 

. England and France. 

. Soviet Union. 

. Other Countries. 


mon 


Programs II, III, IV. Secondary and Higher Edu- 
cation (Choice) 

A. England (a Rhodes scholar would give a 
worth while discussion) . 

B. France (a student who had spent “the 
junior year abroad” would make an inter- 
esting speaker here). 

C. Germany (the old contrasted with the 
new). 

D. Italy. 

E. Other countries. 


Program V. Comparisons of education in the 
United States with that of foreign 
countries (panel discussion) 


REFERENCES 

Nursery School 

Bradbury, Dorothy E.; Skeels, Esther Leech; Swieda, 
Wanda (compilers): A Bibliography of Nursery 
School Education. National Association for Nurs- 
ery Education (147 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass.) 
1935. 75 cents. 

Davis, Mary Dabney and Hansen, Rowena: Nursery 
schools: their development and current practices 
in the United States. Dept. of Interior, Office of 
Educ. Bull. 1932, No. 9. 

Forest, Ilse: Preschool Education (a historical and 
critical study) Macmillan, 1927. 

Gasell, Arnold L.: School and Soc., 1924, 20, 644-52 
(Nov. 22). The nursery school movement. 

Greene, Katharine B.: New and old purposes in edu- 
cating young children. U. of Mich., School Educ. 
Bull., 1931, 2, 87-89 (March). 


Abel, James F.: Nursery Schools in England. School 
Life, 1934, 19, 154 (March). 

Conus, Esther: Protection of motherhood and child- 
hood in the Soviet Union. Trans. by Vera Fe- 
diaevsky. Moscow, State Med. Editorship, 1933. 
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Flayol, E.: The education of young children in France. 
Child Life, 1933, No. 160, 50-53. 

Hackney, Kate B.: A nursery school in China. Child- 
hood Educ., 1924, 1, 87-88 (Oct.). 

Harley, Winifred: English and American nursery 
schools contrasted. New Era, 1930, 11, 148-50 
(Nov.). ; 

Kandel, I. L.: Comparative Education. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1933. 

La Maison des petits: New Era, 1932, 13, 290-92; 
325-27 (Oct. and Nov.). 

Laws, Annie: Asili infantili, nursery kindergartens in 
Italy. Childhood Educ., 1927, 3, 387-93; 434-38 
(April and May). 

Luke, Edith: The nursery school movement in Britain 
and America. Scot. Educ. Jour., 1933, 16, 16-19 
(Jan. 6). 

Lyford, Genevieve L.: Education in eight European 
cities. Childhood Educ., 1930, 6, 257-67 (Feb.). 

Meyer, Adolph E.: The Russian Preschools. In Mod- 
ern European Educators: and Their Work. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1934. Pp. 219-27. 

Owen, Grace: The social significance of the nursery 
school. Conference of the world federation of 
educational associations, Dublin, Ireland, 1933. 
Childhood Educ., 1934, 10, 454-59 (June). 

Schramm, Gregory: Brief report: a psychological lab- 
oratory for child study in China. Child Develop., 
1933, 4, 279-80 (Sept.). 

Wallack, Walter M.: Infant schools of France—their 
construction and equipment. Nation’s Schools, 
1933, 11, 49-52 (June). 


Secondary and High Education—General 


Abel, James F.: Major trends of education in other 
countries. Bull. 1928, No. 13 U. S. Office of 
Educ., Dept. of Interior. 10 cents from Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 

Education abroad: review of the year. School 

Life, 19, 215 (June 1934). 

Selected references on foreign education. 
Elemen. School Journal, 34, 776-86 (June 1934) 
and 35, 776-87 (June 1935). 

Cabot, Stephen P.: Secondary Education in Germany, 
France, England and Denmark. Harvard Bullie- 
tins on Education, No. 15. Harv. Univ. Press, 
1930. 

Flexner, Abraham: Universities: American, English, 
German. Oxford Univ. Press (N.Y.), 1930. 
Kandel, I. L.: Comparative education. Houghton Mif- 

flin, 1933. 

Learned, Wm. S.: The quality of the educational proc- 
ess in the U. S. and in Europe. Carnegie Founda- 
tion for Advancement of Teaching, 1927. 

Turvsienski, S. K.: Foreign and comparative educa- 
tion. U. S. Office of Educ. Bull., 1934, 10, 1-59. 

Woody, Thomas: A. History of Women’s Education 
in the United States. Science Press, 1929. 

Guidebook to Some European School Systems. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. 35 cents. 








England 


Alexander, T. and others: Training of teachers in 
Europe. U. S. Office of Educ. Bull., 1933, 10 v5, 
410-16. France, 417-24. 

Graham, Dorothy: American and English collegiate 
education. Wheaton Alumne Quarterly, August 
1929, 7-10. 

Grizzell, E. D.: English and American secondary edu- 
cation: a comparison. Reprinted from School Life 
(U. S. Office of Educ.), December 1930, 71-74. 


May be secured from Educational 
A.A.U.W., Washington, D.C., 8 cents. 

Perkins, H. P.: The impersonal Oxford. In Bulleti, 
of Association of American Colleges, May 193 
245-61. Reprinted from Scientific Monthly, April 
1930. 

Richardson, Leon B.: A study of the liberal coll 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., 1924. Report 
to the President. 

Ruediger, W. C.: English secondary education. Schog] 
Review, June 1933, 429-36. 

Young, E.: Geography teaching in England, Education 
55, 273-76 (Jan. 1935). 


Office, 


France 

Brillouin, M. Leon: A Frenchman looks at Wisconsig, 
In Univ. of Wis. Alumni Magazine, Feb. 1929, 
164-65. 

Hall, Sidney B.: Differences in French and American 
secondary education. School Review, May 1931, 
372-82 (U. of Chicago). 

Higher Education in France To-day. Institute of Inter. 
national Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. News Bulletin, Vol. IV, No, 4 
January 1929. 


Germany 

Bauer, R. H.: Nazi revolution and its influence on the 
teaching of history in Germany. Historical Out. 
look, 24, 421-28 (Dec. 1933). 

Becker, Carl H.: Secondary education and teacher 

training in Germany, in 2 parts. In Teachers Col- 

lege Record (Columbia Univ.), Oct. 1931, 26 

44; Dec. 1931, 262-78. 

Philip W. L.: Adolescent education abroad 
(series on Germany, France, Denmark, India, 
Austria). Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, April 1935. 

Hylla, Erich: The new education in Germany. Pro. 
gressive Education, July-Sept. 1927, 164-68. 
Radtke, Bruno: Some observations on German and 
English education in elementary and secondary 
schools. Kansas Studies in Education, Vol. Il, 
No. 1. Bureau of School Service and Research, U. 

of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 1931. 


Italy 

Blankner, Fredericka: Education in Italy. School and 
Society, July 5, 1930, 21-23. 

Institute of International Education. Handbook for 
American students in Italy by Howard R. Mar 
raro. Published in cooperation with the Italian 
Historical Society. 2 West 45th St., New York 
City. Institute of International Education, Bulle 
tin No. 2, January 25, 1933. 25 cents. 

See Kandel, I. L. under General listing. 


Cox, 


Other Countries 

Abel, James F.—The nations at school. Studies in com- 
parative education. Outlines on India and Soviet 
Union available; one on China in preparation. 
A.A.U.W. Educational Office, Washington, DC 
20 cents each. 

Kasuya, Yoshi—A comparative study of the secondary 
education of girls in England, Germany, and the 
United States; with a consideration of the secon- 
dary education of girls in Japan. Teachers College. 
Contributions to Education, No. 566. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., 1933. 

U. S. Office of Education, Dept. of Interior. Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D.C.: Education im 
Belgium. Bull. 1932, No. 5, 15 cents (primary, 
secondary, and higher). Institutions of higher edu- 
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cation in Sweden. Pamphlet No. 32. July 1932, 10 
cents. Institutions of higher education in Den- 
mark. Bull. 1934, No. 13, 10 cents. Institutions 
of higher education in Norway. Bull. 1934, No. 2, 
10 cents. 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH PROFESSIONAL 
MAGAZINES 


Students who contemplate teaching as a pro- 
fession should become familiar with their pro- 
fessional magazines. Where there is not suffi- 
cient time for this in the curricular program, Pi 
lambda Thetans may well devote two or more 
of their meetings to reviews of articles from 
current numbers, with discussion from the floor. 
Some of the magazines in the field are listed, 
with suggested articles; of course there will be 
others. Become acquainted with the magazines 
and be on the lookout for particular authors and 
subjects. 

Education (Jan. 1935. Vol. LV, No. 5. geography 
number). 

Educational Method (Feb. 1935. Vol. XIV, No. 5. 
Cox, Philip W. L.: Possible American applica- 
tions of some results of the Russian revolution, 
227-36). 

Elementary School Journal (April 1935. Vol. XXXV, 


No. 8. Hildreth, Gertrude: An individual study 
in word recognition, 606-19). 


Journal of Adult Education, American (June 1935. 
Vol. VII, No. 3. Wriston, Henry M.: The private 
life of the mind, 275-80). 

N.E.A. Journal (April 1935. Vol. 24, No. 4. Chase, 
Stuart: The economy of abundance, 107-10). 

Nation's Schools (Jan. 1935 issue begins a new fea- 
ture, “Films for the School Screen,” listing of 
silent and sound motion pictures suitable for 
school use). 

School and Society (July 27, 1935. Vol. 42, No. 1074. 
Wilson, Lucy L. W.: Three hundred years of 
education for girls in America, 105-11). 

School Review (May 1935. Vol. XLIII, No. 5. Mills, 
H. C.: Duplication of effort between high school 
and college, 363-70). 


English Journal (June 1935. Vol. XXIV, No. 6. 
Ryan, Monica D., chairman of committee report- 
ing on “Magazines: suitable vehicles for the 
teaching of English,’ 466-70). 

Classical Journal (June 1935. Vol. XXX, No. 9 
White, Dorrance S.: New emphases in the teach- 
ing of Latin, 544-54). 

Journal of Home Economics (May 1935. Vol. 27 
No. 5. Raitt, Effie I.: The nature and function 
of Home Economics, 265-73). 

School Science and Mathematics (March 1935. Vol. 
XXXV, No. 3, Whole No. 302. Obourn, Ells- 
worth: The textbook in General Science, 285-91). 


Committee: 
MARGARET HARGROVE (Mu), Chairman 
AILEEN SCHOEPPE (Alpha Zeta) 
HELENE W. HARTLEY (Beta) 
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